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POLITICAL THOUGHT OF SOCIAL CLASSES 

A SIGNIFICANT feature of modern society is its hetero- 
geneity. Herbert Spencer was among the first to 
stress this fact. In discussing the evolutionary process, 
he called attention to the fact that organisms develop from sim- 
plicity to complexity and from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 
Human societies seem to have followed such a course. In very 
early times, the social group was the simple undifferentiated 
horde. Now, society consists of groups within groups : nation, 
state, county, city, army, church, factory, labor union, school. 
Division of labor in industry has produced a great variety of 
occupation groups. The socialists have made it clear that we 
have the working class, the middle class and the capitalists. 
Another important division of modern society is that into rural 
and urban classes. 

Professor Franklin H. Giddings has developed the idea of 
heterogeneity on its psychological side and has extended it into 
some important practical implications. He has shown that like 
tends to associate with like and has pointed out that the principle 
of grouping is on the basis of " consciousness of kind." Each 
of the many groups of modern heterogeneous society is consti- 
tuted on the basis of like-mindedness with respect to some par- 
ticular traits. As there is like-mindedness within each of these 
many groups, so there is a lack of like-mindedness among the 
different groups. The importance of this analysis lies in the 
fact that collective effort, expressed through government and 
social organization, depends upon like-mindedness. A hetero- 
geneous society tends to split into warring factions. Each fac- 
tion pursues separate and distinct ends. The peculiar achieve- 
ment of civilization is the establishment of stable social 
organization together with the maintenance of heterogeneity of 
structure. 

President Frank J. Goodnow has shown how significant is 
like-mindedness for the successful operation of government. 
One reason why good government is difficult in New York City 
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is the great heterogeneity of its population. In Austria-Hungary, 
also, a great hindrance to the success of government is the great 
number of widely differing racial groups. A few further illus- 
trations of the relation of government to the heterogeneity of 
society will be considered. 

In representative government, the need of representation 
arises because of heterogeneous groups. This is the cause of 
the problem of proportional representation and also of the 
immediately practical issue of representing urban and rural 
districts in legislatures in correct ratios. Another illustration is 
the jury system. The efficiency of the jury is directly affected 
by the heterogeneity of society. For instance, a jury of farmers 
is hardly fitted to return a verdict in some cases involving labor 
agitators. Juries of men have at times shown exceptional in- 
competence in the trials of women. The jury is essentially a 
sample of the general population and its justness depends on 
the trueness of the sample. In a heterogeneous society the 
chances of error in drawing a good sample are great. These 
illustrations show how the success of governmental institutions 
is affected by the heterogeneity of society. 

A type of heterogeneity in society which may present pecu- 
liar difficulties for the governments of the future is the segrega- 
tion of social classes occasioned by the industrial revolution. 
Society is divided into the capitalist class, the middle class and 
the working class. It is claimed that the differences between 
these classes are quite great, particularly the differences between 
the capitalist class and the working class. The preamble of 
the constitution of the Industrial Workers of the World begins 
with this sentence : " The working class and the employing 
class have nothing in common." That differences do exist is 
made clear by the recent industrial disturbances in West 
Virginia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michigan and Colorado. 
To some these differences appear so great that a social revolu- 
tion and a class war are quite freely predicted. 

It seems desirable to measure these differences. There is a 
frequently quoted passage from Lord Kelvin, the substance of 
which is that when we can measure phenomena we know some- 
thing about them, and that we cannot know much about 
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phenomena until we do measure them. Indeed, science has 
advanced in proportion to the advancement of methods of 
measurement. To what extent can the differences among 
classes be measured ? This paper is a study in measurement of 
a phase of class differences existing in Oregon, particularly 
from the point of view of government. The measurement is 
made on the basis of the votes cast by the different social 
classes on the various initiative and referendum measures. In 
Oregon a great variety of initiative and referendum measures 
have been voted on. The particular importance of these meas- 
ures as an indication of differences among the social classes lies 
in their great variety, which means a great variety of reactions 
on the part of each class. Sociologically, a pamphlet of 
initiative and referendum measures is a remarkable document. 
It sets forth in a very human way the hopes and struggles, the 
necessities and luxuries, of a people only partially adapted to its 
environment. It is a sort of many-sided mirror reflecting in a 
wealth of detail the political and social thoughts of the social 
classes. Therefore a study of the votes of the social classes on 
the initiative and referendum measures ought to yield a clearer 
picture of the like-mindedness or lack of like-mindedness in 
the particular society. Such a study ought also to yield some 
indications as to how near or how remote is a class war. And 
it will indicate the difficulties of government by measuring the 
magnitude of the differences among the social classes. 

It should be remembered that this study is not of hetero- 
geneity of western society in general but of the particular state 
of Oregon. And only to the extent that western society is 
like Oregon will the class differences be like those of Oregon. 
Oregon is a state of 670,000 ' inhabitants. The growth of the 
state has been rapid, averaging an increase per decade of 70 
per cent for the past five decades. The foreign-born popula- 
tion constitutes 1 7 per cent of the total population. There is 
very little manufacturing; there are only 17,000 persons en- 
gaged in the manufacturing industries, exclusive of the lumber 

1 The statistics cited in this paragraph are taken from the United States census 
for 1910. 
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industries. Lumber is by far the greatest industry, employing 
as many workers as all other industries added together. The 
manufacturing industries, including lumber, are highly seasonal, 
and there is little dovetailing of industries. The dullest month 
employs only 75 per cent of the maximum employed. Agri- 
culture is also highly seasonal, and together with lumber 
develops a large class of migratory workers. The important 
farm products are hay and forage, wheat, cattle, dairy products, 
sheep, hops, apples and berries. There is little mining. About 
one-third of the population of the state is in Portland. The 
next largest town contains only 14,000 inhabitants. There are 
only five towns in the state with a population each of between 
5000 and 10,000. Oregon is thus a new, rapidly growing state, 
whose industries produce few manufactured articles but many 
raw materials and foodstuffs. 

In measuring the heterogeneity of Oregon through a study 
of the social and political thought of the social classes, five 
groups have been chosen : the city dwellers, the rural popula- 
tion, the upper class, the middle class and the laboring class. 
As an index of the opinion of city dwellers the votes of Port- 
land were chosen. As an index of the opinion of the rural 
population, there were chosen the aggregate votes of twenty 
counties, 1 in no one of which was there a town having as many 
inhabitants as 3000 in 1910. The total votes of these counties 
approximately equal in number from year to year the votes 
cast in Portland. 

The sample chosen to represent the upper class is the resi- 
dence section of the wealthiest people of Portland." The occu- 
pations of those registered from this section, as taken from 
the registration books of 19 14, 3 show the following groups: 

■These counties are: Columbia, Coos, Crook, Curry, Gillam, Grant, Harney, 
Hood River, Klamath, Lake, Lincoln, Malheur, Morrow, Polk, Sherman, Tillamook, 
Wallowa, Washington, Wheeler and Yamhill. 

'This section includes parts of Portland Heights, Westover Terrace, King's 
Heights and Arlington Heights. The precinct numbers were in 1914 numbers 36, 
48, 74, 86, and 87; and 20, 27, and 41 in 1912 and 1910. 

"The occupations listed in describing the samples of the social classes do not con- 
form to the classification of the United States Census Bureau and are not uniform. 
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merchants, 53; business men, 134; retired, 44; clerks, 112; 
physicians and surgeons, 33; salesmen, 31; lawyers, 39; real- 
estate, 27; architects and contractors, 23; teachers, 39; ma- 
chinists and mechanical experts, 3 1 ; civil and other engineers, 
22; laborers, 26; carpenters, 10; firemen, 8; transfer, 8; 
manufacturing, 8; bankers, 16; insurance, 25 ; lumbermen, 11; 
capitalists, 3 ; brokers, 10; railroad, 3 ; investors, 3 ; newspaper- 
men, s ; printers, 5 ; clergymen, 5 ; superintendents, 11 ; nurs- 
erymen, 7 ; apartment-house owners, 3 ; milling, 5 ; oil operators, 
2; students, 11; nurses, 47; and housewives, 427. Estimates 
from real-estate men place the average value of homes (house 
and lot) from $10,000 to $12,000 and the range in value of 
homes from $5000 to $50,000. Guesses from business men 
estimate the income of a very large percentage as over $4000 a 
year. The number of votes cast in these precincts was 1 300 in 
1914, 800 in 1912 and 650 in 1910. This seems to be a fairly 
large sample. 

The sample representing the middle class is from Portland * 
and includes the following occupation groups : clerks, 273 ; 
merchants, 191; lawyers, 60; mechanics, 60; engineers and 
carmen, 61; carpenters, 42; retired, 34; firemen and police- 
men, 31 ; teachers, 35; laborers, 32; foremen, 10; inspectors, 
26; business men, 13; stenographers, 20; dressmakers, 20; 
mill workers, 6 ; hotel men, 5 ; teamsters, 9 ; timbermen, 4 ; 
painters, 2 ; and house-wives, 434. The estimated average value 
of homes is from $3000 to $4000 and the range in value of 
homes is placed from $2000 to $12,000. Guesses at the in- 
come estimate a range from $800 to $2500, with probably $1800 
as an average. The estimates of the income are very uncertain. 
The sample seems to be sufficiently large. 

It was rather more difficult to find a good sample represent- 
But no better description of occupations could be obtained on account of the methods 
of registration which permit the individual registering to use any term be desires to 
describe his occupation. It is thought, however, that the listing of these occupations, 
though crude, will nevertheless help the reader in judging the accuracy of the sample. 
* This sample includes sections of Portland known as Rose City Park and Sunny- 
side. The precinct numbers were 175, 231, 232, 233, and 234 in 1914; and in 
1912 and 1910 were 121, 89, and 99. 
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ing the laboring class, for the reason that the laboring class is 
quite heterogeneous. There are immigrants, unskilled workers 
and trade-unionists. Many of the large number of unskilled 
workers in Portland are class-conscious. The trade unions are 
strong and some of the leaders sympathize with industrial 
unionism. It is naturally difficult to find each of these groups 
proportionally represented in the precincts, although it is 
thought that the sample chosen * represents the different ele- 
ments in fairly good proportions. The occupation groups are 
the following : machinists and mechanics, 216; laborers, 197; 
teamsters, 86 ; longshoremen, 82 ; carpenters, 80 ; clerks, 72 ; 
mill workers, 34; saloon workers, 28 ; merchants, 22 ; watch- 
men, 21 ; boilermakers, 20; plumbers, 14; hotel workers, 14 
retired, 14; dressmakers, 12; cooks, 10; grocers, 9; nurses, 9 
meat-cutters, 9 ; laundrymen, 8 ; firemen and policemen, 8 
blacksmiths, 8 ; painters, 8 ; teachers, 7 ; sailors, 6 ; cement 
workers, 6; confectionery workers, 6; real-estate agents, 5; 
salesmen, 5 ; barbers, 5 ; janitors, 5 ; bakers, 4 ; workers in 
amusement places, 3 ; lawyers, 3 ; housewives, 377. The aver- 
age value of the homes is from $1200 to $1600 and the range 
in value is from $700 to $3000. In these precincts a large 
percentage of the houses are rented, the average rent being 
from $10 to $12 a month. 

The samples described in the preceding paragraphs are to be 
criticised in some respects as regards their representativeness. 
Considering first the city and rural samples, it may be said that 
the vote of a growing city is not necessarily typical of urban 
thought, because many of the inhabitants of the city have mi- 
grated from the country where the lasting impressions of child- 
hood were fixed. The social thought of Portland is thus modi- 
fied strongly in the direction of rural thought. As regards the 
rural sample, it is remembered that the selected counties contain 
no towns having over 3000 inhabitants. It might be argued 
that the votes of these counties are not typical of rural thought 
as they are exceptionally isolated. But twenty counties com- 

•The sections are from two different parts of Portland and include part of lower 
Albina and part of North Portland. The precinct numbers were 7, 8, 9, 247, 248, 
and 249 in 1914; and 4, 5, 128 and 131 in 1912 and 1910. 
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prising so large a section of Oregon are not markedly isolated 
sections. It is true that the sample of rural votes includes some 
small towns, but the opinions of the voters from small towns are 
probably very much dominated by the surrounding rural 
sections. 

With regard to the samples of the upper class, the middle 
class and the laboring class, there is unquestionably some over- 
lapping. The descriptions in the foregoing paragraphs show 
however that the overlapping cannot be very great. Visits to 
these precincts have been as convincing as the descriptions of 
the incomes and occupations. Furthermore, it should be re- 
membered that there is no unanimity of agreement among 
writers in denning the social classes. The social classes shade 
off into one another. However it is thought that the sample 
precincts represent fairly distinct social classes, although it should 
be borne in mind that in a new, rapidly growing, non-manufac- 
turing state there is a certain amount of class fluidity, which 
tends to minimize class differences. 

Sampling should always be made on the basis of adequately 
sized samples. The samples of the upper, middle and laboring 
classes are all of approximately the same size, varying from 1 300 
or 1400 voters in 19 14 to 600 or 700 voters in 19 10. In 1914, 
women voted, increasing the vote by approximately one-half. 
The period studied covers four years only, because a longer 
period would have shown a changed complexion of the precincts. 

Having described groups of social classes in Oregon, there 
will next be presented what each class thinks on certain political, 
social and economic questions. During the last four elections 
in Oregon, 103 measures have been voted on. These include 
the subjects of woman suffrage, prohibition, single-tax, income- 
tax, capital punishment, proportional representation, one-cham- 
bered legislature, non-partisan judiciary, presidential primary, 
sterilization of criminals and insane, employers' liability, work- 
men's compensation, eight-hour law for women, a modified 
English system of government for the state, and a half-dozen 
measures providing governmental ownership. In Table I are 
listed the 103 questions voted on, and how each social class 
voted is indicated. The figures in the table are the indexes 
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TABLE I 
Votes of Social Classes on Initiative and Referendum Measures 
(Figures are the average number voting in favor of measure, for every one hun- 
dred voters). 

VOTE BY SOCIAL CLASSES 

TITLES OF MEASURES * RURAL CITY UPPER MIDDLE LABORING 

CLASS CLASS CLASS 
1910 

Woman suffrage' 1 46 32 21 46 29 

Insane asylum in Eastern Oregon (p) s . . . 47 64 63 64 62 

Convention to revise constitution 23 34 37 37 34 

Separate districts for each state legislator. . 48 34 34 38 30 
Repealing that all taxes be uniform and 

equal 44 56 43 49 68 

State construction of railroads 39 44 33 38 52 

Classification of property for taxation ... 40 49 36 47 62 
Increase in salary of a judge in Eastern 

Oregon 13 23 39 34 17 

Creation of Nesmith County 25 38 35 36 38 

Support of Monmouth Normal School (p) . 57 61 55 66 60 

Creation of Otis County 19 30 24 25 31 

Annexation to Multnomah County .... 13 32 30 30 34 

Creation of Williams County 16 25 21 25 28 

To permit county single-tax and to abolish 

poll tax (p) 51 54 40 48 68 

Cities' exclusive power over sale of liquor 

(p) 48 61 68 46 75 

Employers' liability (p) 60 68 48 53 85 

Creation of Orchard County 17 22 23 25 30 

Creation of Clark County 18 22 24 24 28 

Support of Weston Normal School .... 48 51 46 54 49 

Annexation to Multnomah County .... 13 27 31 27 35 

Support of Ashland Normal School . ... 46 49 47 51 47 

Prohibition 44 34 24 49 23 

Prohibition 43 33 22 44 20 

Commission to draw up employers' liability 

law 3 8 42 49 45 39 

Prohibit fishing in Rogue River (p). ... 57 69 63 73 72 

Creation of Des Chutes County 31 33 27 31 33 

Creation of new counties by vote of the 

districts 47 48 42 44 53 

County indebtedness for roads (p) .... 58 71 75 79 68 

Presidential primaries (p) . 49 59 41 49 69 

Govt, inspectors and official magazine . . . 35 43 29 37 55 
Reorganization of legislature and propor- 
tional representation 44 53 47 51 61 

Three-fourths verdict in civil cases (p) . . 52 59 49 44 60 

1 The titles are abbreviated by the writer for purposes of presentation . 
' The measures printed in italics are a selected list of radical and progressive meas- 
ures discussed later in the article. 
3 The letter "(p)" means that the measure was adopted at the polls by the voters. 
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TABLE I— Continued 



TITLES OF MEASURES 



1912 

Woman suffrage (p) 

Lieutenant governor 

Classification of property for taxation . . . 

Uniformity of taxation in each class of property 

Repealing permission of county single-tax . 

Majority vote for constitutional amendment. 

Double liability on bank stock -holders (p). 

Public utilities regulation by state (p) 

Creating Cascade County 

Tax levy for University and Agricultural 
College 

Majority vote to adopt initiative measures . 

Counties to issue road bonds 

Creating state highway department .... 

Changing dates regarding state printer. . . 

Hotel inspector 

Eight-hour day on public works ( p) . . . . 

Blue sky law 

Prohibiting private employment of state 

convicts (p) 62 

Prohibiting private employment of city con- 
victs (p) 62 

A state board to sell road bonds 26 

State indebtedness to build roads (p) ... 54 

County indebtedness to build roads .... 38 

County indebtedness to build roads (p) . . 53 

Method of consolidating cities and towns . 37 

Income tax 49 

Exemption of household goods from taxation 

(P) 60 

Exemption of bonds and mortgages from 

taxation 41 

Inheritance tax revision 38 

Establishing freight rates (p) 58 

Method of bonding counties for roads. . . 38 

Modified English system of state government 29 

Single tax 24 

Abolition of death penalty 39 

To prohibit boycotting 45 

To prohibit street speaking 43 

Appropriation for university buildings ... 26 

Appropriation for university buildings ... 23 
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TABLE I— Concluded 



VOTE BY SOCIAL CLASSES 



TITLES OF MEASURES RURAL CITY UPPER MIDDLE LABORING 

CLASS CLASS CLASS 
1913 

University building fund (p) 55 66 86 84 46 

Appropriation for university building (p) . 56 64 77 82 44 

Sterilization of criminal and insane ... 43 42 55 55 27 

County Attorney Act (p) 59 59 73 71 43 

Workmen' s compensation (p) 70 73 84 81 61 

1914 

Non-citizen immigrants disfranchised (p) 85 84 86 92 76 

Lieutenant governor 29 29 33 33 20 

Consolidating Portland and Multnomah 

County 39 53 56 54 51 

State credit for irrigation and development 29 26 20 24 25 

Repealing that all taxes be equal and uniform 31 39 39 43 36 

Classification of property for taxation ... 26 38 37 42 34 

To establish Ashland Normal School ... 40 50 45 53 48 

Merging of towns (p) . 48 69 77 77 59 

To establish Weston Normal School. ... 43 51 45 58 44 

Increase pay of legislators 22 21 20 17 19 

Universal eight-hour day 25 30 10 14 43 

Eight-hour day for women 40 46 26 31 57 

Non-partisan judiciary 34 50- 31 50 49 

$1500 tax exemption (single tax) .... 25 42 25 33 45 

Public docks and water frontage 37 43 22 38 47 

Municipal wharves and docks 34 44 25 39 46 

Prohibition (p) 61 50- 46 65 31 

Abolition of death penalty (p) 47 51 41 47 53 

Single tax heavily graduated. 31 33 18 26 39 

Consolidation of corporation and insurance 

departments 33 28 18 25 28 

Cheaper dentistry bill 44 48 30 33 68 

County officer's term made longer .... 42 46 47 54 43 

Tax code commission 19 22 46 33 22 

Abolishing Desert Land Board 19 16 11 18 20 

Proportional representation 21 25 15 16 25 

Abolition of state senate 34 33 20 26 39 

Department of industry for unemployed . . 29 36 20 25 42 

Primary delegate election bill 14 14 15 9 12 

Two-thirds vote to amend tax laws .... 14 21 14 16 18 

of class thought and they represent the average number of voters, 
out of one hundred of each class, voting in favor of the measure. 
Thus the first question is that of woman suffrage and the table 
shows that the rural class voted 46 out of 100 in favor, the city 
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people 32 out of 100 in favor, the upper class 21, the middle 
class 46, and the laboring class 29. The figures not only show 
the extent to which each class favors the proposition, but also 
make it possible to measure the difference in class thought on 
woman suffrage. If 32 out of every 100 city voters want suf- 
frage for women, and 46 out of every 100 rural voters want it, 
then the difference between these two numbers, 14, may be said 
to measure the difference in the viewpoint of the city and the 
country on woman suffrage. This means that if 100 inhabitants 
of the city were placed in a room with 100 farmers, on the aver- 
age 14 pairs would disagree on woman suffrage and 86 pairs 
would agree. Similarly, 25 pairs out of every 100 upper-class 
citizens and 100 middle-class citizens would disagree, whereas 
of the laboring class and the upper class 92 pairs would agree. 
In like manner the table will show how the classes think on 
other questions, and will yield a measure of the difference of 
opinion on each proposal. 

The ten questions upon which there was the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion between the city people and the rural class are : 
methods of combining cities and counties, a single-tax measure 
calling for a $1500 tax exemption, the location of an asylum in 
eastern Oregon, a non-partisan judiciary, the issue of bonds for 
good roads, woman suffrage, separate districts for the election 
of each state senator and each state representative, prohibition, 
creating the office of lieutenant-governor, and the double lia- 
bility of holders of bank stock. It is thus seen that many of 
the greatest differences between the city and the country are on 
relatively unimportant measures. Also in none of these cases 
is the figure representing the difference in opinion greater than 
twenty-one. Thus while the difference in the life of the city and 
the country is quite great, no striking differences of opinion seem 
to have existed in the actual handling of the problems of govern- 
ment during the last five years. Although the city has been 
inadequately represented in the legislature, probably no great 
harm has been done. 

The differences between labor and capital are somewhat more 
striking. The differences sometimes go up as high as forty, and 
there are twenty-five measures where the difference is greater 
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than twenty. The ten subjects over which there was the great- 
est difference of opinion are : cheaper dentistry, employers' 
liability, appropriations for the University of Oregon (opposed 
by labor), eight-hour laws, a measure making possible county 
single-tax and repealing poll tax, county attorney's act, pro- 
hibition of boycotting, sterilization of criminals and insane (op- 
posed by labor), presidential preference primaries (favored by 
labor), and prohibition of street speaking. 1 The conflict of 
labor and capital is clearly and sharply outlined in these legisla- 
tive measures. 

The middle class resembles the upper class more than it does 
the laboring class. The middle class differs from labor on very 
nearly the same measures as does the upper class, though not 
quite to so great a degree. The differences between the middle 
class and labor run up to thirty and thirty-five, while the differ- 
ences between the upper class and the middle class do not go 
above twenty and there are very few above ten. The most 
distinctive opinions of the middle class are indicated in their 
notable sponsorship of woman suffrage and prohibition as con- 
trasted with the upper class and labor. Except on prohibition 
and woman suffrage the differences between the upper class and 
the middle class are not on fundamental issues. The upper 
class does not desire a non-partisan judiciary as much as does 
the middle class ; they would prefer a more difficult method of 
amendment of the constitution, and are not so eager for the 
measure providing public docks and municipal wharves. On 
educational measures the upper class is more eager to support 
the University of Oregon and not so eager to support the nor- 
mal schools as are the middle class. 

There is some interest in the relation of the rural class to the 
upper class and to the laboring class. Does the rural class 

1 Other measures over which there was considerable difference of opinion between 
the upper class and labor are: constitutional amendments making it possible to 
abandon the general property tax, the abolition of the senate, government inspectors 
and an official magazine, a state road board to sell bonds, a commission to draw up 
a tax code, public docks and municipal wharves, department of public industry for 
the employment of the unemployed, a heavily graduated single-tax, $1500 tax ex- 
emption, and the creation of the office of lieutenant governor. 
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favor capital or labor more? What are the chief points of 
difference? The table shows that the resemblance of the rural 
class to the upper class and the laboring class is about the 
same in amount, the difference in each case amounting in the 
extreme to about thirty. The subjects of greatest difference be- 
tween the rural class and labor are prohibition, eight-hour day 
on public works, employers' liability, workmen's compensation, 
and taxation revision. The greatest differences between the 
rural class and the upper class are on the questions of prohibi- 
tion, support of the University of Oregon, bonds for good 
roads, free speech (favored by the rural voter), prohibition of 
boycotting, and methods of combining cities, towns and counties. 
The most striking differences between the social classes have 
now been indicated on individual measures. The next question 
is: What are the total differences on the measures taken as 
a whole? These results are shown in Table II. It is seen from 

TABLE II 

Average Differences in Thought of the Social Classes as Evidenced 
by their Votes on 103 Measures 

Upper class and laboring class 14 ' 

Middle class and laboring class 12 

Upper class and middle class 6 

Upper class and rural class 11 

Laboring class and rural class 11 

City and rural class 8 

this table that the greatest differences between any two classes 
are found between the upper class and the laboring class, the 
average difference on the 103 measures being fourteen. The 
next greatest difference is between the middle class and the 
laboring class, the average difference being twelve. The differ- 
ences between the upper class and the middle class are least, 
being only six. The differences between the city and the 
country prove to be rather small, the average being only eight. 
The interpretation of these figures depends of course on the 
subject matters of the measures voted upon. The 103 measures 

1 These figures mean that between 100 voters of each class, disagreement is found 
to exist on the average in the numbers in the table opposite the particular classes 
compared. 
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contain 25 or more very important political, social and economic 
questions that are of interest to the United States as a whole. 
On the other hand, one-half or more are not questions under 
the spotlight of public opinion and are of chief interest to the 
voters of Oregon only. It has been thought desirable, however, 
to list them all and to compute the averages from the whole list, 
because these are the routine legislation, the every-day problems 
of government. And the point of view of this paper is to in- 
quire whether the heterogeneity of society is so great as ma- 
terially to hamper the actual working of government on the 
problems that arise, whether they be high lights or dull ones. 

The most impressive feature of these figures of class differences 
is their small size. Of one hundred of the upper class and one 
hundred laborers, eighty-six would agree on the average on the 
measures that have been voted on during a period of five years. 
Even allowing for the roughness of the samples, their overlap- 
ping, and chance votes, the agreement between the classes is 
surprisingly striking. Of course it might be argued that there 
is nevertheless a real difference between the classes greater than 
the figures indicate, for the reason that the figures indicate not a 
lack of difference but rather an ignorance or a lack of awareness 
of the real differences. This may be true, but if people actually 
hate each other but don't know it and act as if they liked each 
other, the result is the same as if they actually liked each other 
— subject of course to a bursting-forth of hate at some future 
moment. The figures do seem to indicate that the hetero- 
geneity of Oregon society is not so very great ; that the like- 
mindedness is relatively much greater. Some students of society 
have placed great emphasis on class differences, particularly in 
speaking of class conflicts. These figures serve as a sort of 
check and indicate that probably such students have exaggerated 
the differences. This does not mean that a revolution is not 
possible. The North and South went to war when, if similar 
figures of sectional differences had been computed, there would 
probably have been shown many points of agreement. How- 
ever, since the Civil War, the North and the South have lived 
together under the same government. Probably this was possi- 
ble because of so many points of agreement actually existing. 
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The figures in Table I may also throw some light on the ques- 
tion as to which classes are most willing to make changes. These 
figures give the numbers in a hundred who want to change. 
The upper class, the middle class, the laboring class and the city 
dwellers all desire changes about equally, the average number in 
a hundred in favor of change on the basis of the one hundred and 
three measures being about forty-five. The rural class seems 
not quite so desirous of change, voting on the average only 
thirty-nine for change. The meaning of these figures again 
depends on the questions submitted. For instance, if one class 
initiates a large number of its own class measures, the average 
vote in favor might be interpreted as meaning that this class 
was more greatly in favor of change ; whereas it might mean 
that more questions of interest to one class were submitted. 
The number of questions submitted might depend on the initia- 
tive of a particular leader, the financial ability of a particular 
class, or the social mind at the particular time. Also, an occa- 
sional measure was placed on the ballot for the purpose of 
preventing change. Of the 103 measures, 28 were adopted. 
If the rural class alone had been voting on these questions, only 
24 would have been adopted. If it had been the function of 
the city alone to decide, 38 would have been adopted. The 
upper class would have adopted 29, the middle class 42 and the 
laboring class 34. 

The inferences up to this point have been based on the 103 
measures voted on. All these measures have been included 
because they show the effect of the existing heterogeneity of 
society on the actual problems of government. However, the 
list of 103 measures includes many measures of a technical and 
local importance. There are also included measures that are not 
related to the larger social movements and are no tests of con- 
servatism, progressivism or radicalism. It therefore seems de- 
sirable to select certain measures and attempt to interpret the 
various data on the basis of the selected list. This has been 
done. In selecting such a list several points were borne in mind. 
These measures selected are all related to the larger social move- 
ments and are either progressive or radical. Unfortunately 
several of the measures were crudely drawn, one or two might 
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be called foolish, and several could have attempted the same 
end by a more practical method. The selected measures are 
the twenty-six measures in Table I printed in italics. They 
include such topics as woman suffrage, single-tax, prohibition, 
one-chambered legislature, proportional representation, eight- 
hour laws, employers' liability, reorganization of the state gov- 
ernment, governmental ownership, sterilization of criminals and 
insane. 

The differences in social thought between the social classes on 
the selected list of twenty-six measures is noted in Table III. 
These figures show that the greatest class difference is between 
labor and the upper class, that the middle class is very much like 
the upper class, and that the differences between the city and the 
country are small. These results are in general like the results 
obtained on the basis of the 103 measures, except that the 

TABLE III 

Average Differences of Thought of the Social Classes as Evidenced 

by their Votes on Twenty-six Selected 1 Measures 

Upper class and laboring class 20 

Middle class and laboring class 17 

Upper class and middle class. 7 

Upper class and rural class 9 

Laboring class and rural class 14 

City and rural class 6 

differences are increased. These figures also seem to show that 
the rural class is more like the upper class than like the laboring 
class. The differences between the city and the country are not 
increased by selecting the measures. The results shown in this 
table are also impressive in that, although the most radical and 
progressive of the measures dealing with important social ques- 
tions are selected, the class differences are small. The very 
striking fact is shown that labor and capital (the upper class) 
agree in eighty out of every one hundred pairs on the most 
radical and progressive social-reform legislation. 

The data in Table IV show which classes are most con- 

1 The selected measures are the measures printed in italics in Table 1 ; they in- 
clude the measures related to the larger social movements and are either radical or 
progressive. 
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servative in making larger changes. The laboring class is the 
most desirous of change and the upper class is the least desir- 
ous. The laboring class is considerably more willing to change 
on the 26 subjects than on the 103 subjects. In the selected 
list the country is only slightly more conservative than the city. 
Of the 26 measures, 9 were adopted by the voters of the state. 
If the decisions had rested solely in the votes of the upper class, 
only 5 would have passed. The middle class would have 
adopted 9 and the laboring class would have adopted 12. The 
country would have adopted 7 and the city 9. These figures 
coincide with the general opinion of the rank of the classes in 
the scale of conservatism. The particular contribution of the 

TABLE IV 

Average Votes of the Social Classes in favor of Twenty-six Selected 
Radical and Progressive Measures 

Upper class 37 l 

Middle class 42 

Laboring class 52 

City 46 

Rural class 42 

figures consists in measuring just how much these differences 
are ; and these differences seem to be smaller than is the popu- 
lar conception. 

The conclusions of the study may be seen as particular results 
and as general results. In particular, some rather interesting 
results are the following. The country favors suffrage for 
women more than does the city. The upper class is not eager 
for woman suffrage, nor is labor. The middle class is the 
particular sponsor for prohibition. The country districts are 
least desirous of abolishing the death penalty. The laboring 
class and the rural voters are relatively opposed to supporting 
the University of Oregon. The laboring class favors the single- 
tax more than does the other classes. The laboring class is 
the most radical and the upper class the most conservative. 
The greatest difference of opinion is between the upper class 

'The figures are the average numbers voting in favor of the measures, for every 
100 voters. 
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and labor. The middle class resembles quite closely the upper 
class. The differences between the country and the city are not 
so great as their different modes of life would lead one to think. 
The classes vote according to their selfish interests. 

The general conclusions, however, are the most striking and 
are the particular contribution of this study. The figures indi- 
cate that the differences between the social classes are not so 
great as many have been led to suspect. Capital (the upper 
class) and labor agree in eighty pairs out of every one hundred 
on the most radical and progressive legislation that has come 
before the Oregon voters during five years. The points of 
agreement far outweigh the points of difference. The hetero- 
geneity of Oregon society does not seem to have proven a 
serious obstacle to the problem of government. The figures 
show little indication of class conflict nor do they point to a 
revolution. They rather point toward harmony and show a 
considerable ability on the part of the social classes to get along 
together. 

William F. Ogburn, 
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Reed College. 



